6THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION*
shorter hours ultimately imposed by the state; and from a
health point of view it was better to carry on industry in
large airy buildings, as later, rather than in crowded tene-
ments where the same room had often to serve as a workshop
and living place. Another thing is that the use of machinery
raised the intelligence and improved the character of the
industrial population, for it required of the worker both
mental alertness and regular conduct. A feature of modern
industry is the 'dilution of labour5 whereby much of the
skilled labour formerly expended on a product is superseded
by the semi-skilled labour of operatives confined to repeti-
tion processes. Where artisans are recruited from the ranks
of unskilled labourers, there is an improvement in the social
scale as well as in the nature of the occupation. At the same
time a fresh demand is created for skilled mechanics to
fashion and adjust tools, to construct and keep in repair
machines; and the increasing complexity of these operations
makes a corresponding claim upon their intelligence. Simi-
larly more skill is needed to build or work the modern liner
than the wooden sailing ships of former days. Finally
machinery has raised the standard of life of the community,
because it has cheapened the price of commodities and
afforded in the main a greater command over necessaries,
amenities and luxuries. The population of England more
than trebled in the nineteenth century, yet at the end of the
century the masses were in a material sense better off than
at the beginning.
In estimating the significance of the 'Industrial Revolu-
tion' we must not overlook the condition of those who
remained outside the new economic order. In the case of the
spinners the effect of machinery was that spinning as a
cottage industry became extinct. The rural folk thus lost a
subsidiary source of income since spinning had been carried
on by women and children in almost every village through-
out the country. It is true that the spinners were very poorly
paid for their toil; in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen-
turies England's greatest industry rested on the basis of
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